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Korea—long struggle in store 

The U.S. ground troops ordered into the Korean com- 
bat area on June 30 by President Truman finally went 
into action against the Communist forces on Wednesday, 
July 5, with an artillery barrage leveled at an enemy 
tank-led infantry thrust a little more than twenty miles 
south of Seoul, the South Korean capital. The enemy col- 
umn was one of three probing to the southward in an 
effort to cut off the Seoul-Inchon-Suwon triangle. The 
triangle has as its base a line running twenty miles west- 
ward from Seoul to Inchon, the only port on the west 
coast of South Korea. Its apex is at Suwon, twenty miles 
directly south of Seoul. As we go to press, the collapse 
of the triangle seemed imminent, since both Seoul and 
Suwon are in enemy hands. Thus the arrival of the U.S. 
combat troops found the enemy firmly established south 
of the Han River. North Korean forces were still on the 
move, apparently undeterred by American intervention. 
Weather, geography, the suddenness of the initial North 
Korean drive, particularly the rapid bridging of the Han 
River, the questionable morale of the South Korean 
forces, add up to an extremely difficult military situation 
for the American forces. The monsoon rains have started. 
The usual heavy overcast that veils the peaks of 2,000- to 
6,000-foot mountains at this time of the year makes flying 
hazardous and the identification of targets difficult. With 
Kimpo Airport in the hands of the enemy, the only usable 
Korean airstrip is at Pusan on the southeast coast. As a 
consequence, most of our air operations have been con- 
ducted from bases in Japan, a distance of 375 miles from 
the battle area, the extreme limit of range of U.S. jet 
fighters and fighter-bombers. All these factors indicate 
that American forces, including ground troops, are com- 
mitted to a long-drawn-out struggle. 


... but the free world alerted 

Direct military intervention against Communist aggres- 
sion by use of ground troops had to come sooner or later. 
It is undoubtedly true, as Leonard M. Bertsch, former po- 
litical adviser to the American army of occupation in Korea, 
points out in his article on page 391 of this issue, that the 
attack on Korea was the first of a series of planned aggres- 
sions around the Russian periphery designed to demon- 
strate Russian strength in contrast to Western weakness 
and to crush our will to resist. If we had allowed Korea to 
crumble without a fight, the USSR would have in turn 
struck at Indo-China, Iran, Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia 
and even Germany. Our intervention in a possibly pro- 
longed Korean “incident”. has this ill effect—our in- 
adequate military strength is now tied up in the Far Fast, 
along with the British in Malaya and the French in Indo- 
China. It would be of incalculable advantage to the Rus- 
sians if the United States were to become involved in a 
long, bloody, expensive and indecisive (because so far 
from the main centers of the Soviet orbit) struggle on 
the Asiatic mainland. On the other hand, the Soviet move 
was ill-timed, or at least ill-placed. Russia has undoubt- 
edly been taken aback by the stiffness of our resistance in 
a sector she thought we had written off. By trying to pick 
off Korea while we had our back turned, Russia has not 
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only brought us into action on that front but has im- 
parted a powerful momentum to our military and strategic 
mobilization. All doubts about how far we should try to 
economize in the manufacture of planes, tanks and 
other armaments have been resolved. We know now that 
we must make up for our indecision by preparing to fight, 
not only in Asia but, if need be, in Europe. The rest of 
the free world has been similarly alerted to the imminent 
threat of Soviet aggression. Our main problem is this: 
can we manage our Korean intervention without getting 
bogged down as the French have in Indo-China? 


Building up U. S. armed forces 

The outbreak of war in Korea found the U.S. armed 
forces some 600,000 men shy of the two million they 
were allotted in last year’s legislation. Efforts to econo- 
mize on defense expenditures caused this deficit in man- 
power. When Senate and House conferees got together on 
June 27 to iron out hitherto seemingly irreconcilable dif- 
ference in their two bills to extend the Selective Security 
Act, they unanimously agreed to let the President call 
men into the armed services until the present limit of two 
million is reached. Under the new bill, signed by Mr. 
Truman on June 30, he therefore has authority until July 
9, 1951, to draft 600,000 men into the armed forces. To 
help fill these places, the President can also call back to 
service members of the National Guard and of the or- 
ganized reserves. Neither the National Guard, reservists 
or youths from 19 to 26 years of age will be calied up, 
it seems, so long as voluntary enlistments continue to meet 
present needs. The entire country hopes, of course, that 
it will not be necessary for President Truman to invoke 
his new powers. But it is reassuring to know that Con- 
gress immediately enabled him to face the exigencies of 
the hour. 


Opportunity for the UN 

Korean communiqués convince us that the UN “peace 
forces” are in for a long and bitter struggle. That un- 
pleasant prospect invests with special importance the 
Security Council’s July 7 decision to set up a coordinat- 
ing committee to make the best use of the military as- 
sistance offered it. We hope the Council acts as speedily 
as it did during the first days of the Korean conflict. 
General MacArthur’s men have enjoyed almost a mono- 
poly of the fighting to date. We are sure they would 
appreciate, besides the air and sea aid offered them, a 
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little ground support, say by battle-toughened Aussies 
and New Zealanders, not to mention Sikhs, Gurkhas and 
Filipinos. As a matter of fact, we think that the UN, 
which has been garnering a lot of credit for its fast 
and forthright action in the Korean crisis, largely as 
a result of U. S. efforts, is in duty bound to provide 
substantial forces to back up the U. S. initiative. For 
obvious reasons, the United States undertook the first 
moves on behalf of the UN. By doing so it subjected 
itself to the Communist charge (which was not slow in 
coming) of “imperialist aggression.” The UN can get the 
United States “off the hook” by calling upon those of 
its members capable of doing so to support General Mac- 
Arthur effectively. Article 43 of the UN Charter reads: 
All members of the United Nations, in order to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of international peace and 
security, undertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements, armed forces, assistance 
and facilities. . . . 
Once General MacArthur is in command of a truly inter- 
national peace force (whether or not it marches under 
the blue and white banner of the UN), the heaviest 
propaganda gun of the Soviets will be spiked. Moreover. 
the United States has commitments—also in behalf of the 
UN, fundamentally—throughout the world. We cannot, 
without weakening our world position—and thereby 
jeopardizing world peace—commit more than two Japan- 
based divisions to Korea. Let the UN invite Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Pakistan and the Philippines to 
supply the additional ground forces needed. Thus it can 
prove that the United Nations, and not the United States 
alone, is the real guardian of world peace. 


Prayer for troubled times 


Our coins bear the inscription “In God We Trust.” 
That is an appropriate place for such a reminder—lest 
our great wealth as a nation, and the power that wealth 
brings, should make us put our trust too exclusively in 
men, money and machines. We are pouring all three into 
Korea these days—and rightly, for the aggressive Com- 
munist drive will not be stopped without them. But that 
we must rely on something more than “reeking tube 
and iron shard” is the theme of pastoral exhortations 
by Cardinal Spellman of New York and Archbishop 
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O’Boyle of Washington, D. C. The Archbishop has 
asked his people to pray daily for “the unfortunate 
people of Korea, Catholic missionaries and our gallant 
servicemen.” The Cardinal appointed July 2 as a day 
of special intercession in his diocese. We quote from 
the prayer which he composed for that occasion: 

Almighty God, Father of Lights, inspire with 
wisdom and fortitude the representatives of the 
United Nations who are this day challenged to meet 
the latest threat to world peace, for which humanity 
has labored and suffered and died. 

Grant to the President and to the Congress of 
these United States guidance and strength in con- 
tinuing their ceaseless quest for peace, that in this 
perilous hour they may seek “hy will and strive to 
do naught else. 

To the innocent victims of this bloody aggression; 
to the misionaries; to the wounded and prisoners 
grant Thy mercy and consolation. And . . . we beg 
Thee to grant eternal rest to all those who have laid 
down their lives in defense of the freedom of their 
country. Through Jesus Christ Our Lord. 

These words might well be often in our hearts and on 


our lips in this time of crisis. 


The unpredictable French 

Our guess last week about the course of French politics 
(Am. 7/8, p. 365) missed the target by all the beautiful 
distance between the Arc de Triomphe and the Trocadero. 
Instead of closing ranks, as we predicted they would, 
the politicians in the Assembly went riding off in all 
ideological directions and ended up farther apart than 
they were when the Bidault Cabinet tumbled on June 24. 
When the new Premier, Henri Queuille, presented his 
ministers to the Assembly on July 4, the Socialists voted 
in a nearly solid bloc against him. So did the Commu- 
nists. With most of the de Gaullists also opposed, and a 
fair number of Popular Republicans abstaining, the 
leader of the Radical Socialists didn’t have a chance. 
Since the limb on which we confidently perched only 
seven short days ago was sawed off from under us, we 
resolutely refuse to offer another guess about the crazy 
trend of events in Paris. The despair of their friends, the 
French have an unhappy penchant for displaying their 
anarchic individualism and their accursed political in- 
stability at the most delicate and dangerous junctures. 
Scarcely a decade ago this weakness exposed them to 
the onslaught of the Nazis. Deeply committed with them 
to the defense of Soviet-menaced freedom and peace, we 
hope that they are luckier this time. 


Nonsense about the Schuman Plan 

Had it not been for the war in Korea, which over- 
shadowed all other news, the British Prime Minister 
might have found himself Jast week at the center of 
another political tempest. With incredibly bad timing 
Mr. Attlee had barely finished riding out the storm 
blown wp by the Labor party statement on the Schuman 
Plan—the British Secretary of War, John Strachey. 
speaking to an Essex audience on July 1, smeared the 
French proposal as a rich man’s plot against the people. 
“Bogus internationalism,” he called it, and charged 
that the plan has been devised by the “great capitalist 
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interests of Europe to prevent nationalization of basic 
industries. It would be difficult to imagine a more insult- 
ing performance. Mr. Strachey’s words were insulting 
to the French statesmen who proposed the pooling of 
Europe's steel and coal resources, snd to the half-dozen 
nations which are currently cooperating to make the 
proposal a reality. They were insulting to the democratic 
trade unions of the world—among them the AFL and 
C]O—which have praised the French initiative. They 
were even insulting to Mr. Strachey’s Socialist colleagues 
on the Continent, including Henri Spaak of Belgium, 
who have sympathetically welcomed the Schuman pro- 
posal. All these people, it would seem, have been sold 
a bill of goods. Only the brilliant Mr. Strachey, who 
not so many years ago swallowed a large part of the myth 
about Soviet Russia. has been able to detect the sinister 
capitalist hand behind the Schuman Plan. The impres- 
sion is growing abroad that Mr. Attlee’s beleaguered 
Government could profitably dispense with its War Min- 
ister’s services. 


Report on fiscal 1950 


At midnight on June 30, when the fiscal year of 1950 
oficially ended, the U.S. Treasury was able to announce 
—with some small feeling of satisfaction—that Uncle 
Sam was in better financial shape than had been antici- 
pated last January. In his budget message to Congress, 
President Truman then offered the following forecast: 


Expenditures . . .$43.297 billion 
Receipts _. —_ ..$37.763 ” 
Deficit $5534 ” 


In the final figures released by Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder, the red ink runs considerably lighter: 


Expenditures ...... coves ceeeeeeeeseee see $40,167 billion 
ep EE Se CRE SRE Ce OT $37.045 ” 
Deficit $ 3.122 ” 


Against the background of our war-swollen national debt 
—$257.357 billion on June 30—the approximately $2.4- 
billion difference between the estimated and actual 
deficits may be a relatively small item, but it is a sig- 
nificant one, none the less. The day we cease to worry 
about a matter of $2 billion, that day the whole structure 
of Federal finances will be in danger. The Senate might 
remember this as it starts consideration of the House- 
approved billion-dollar slash in excise taxes. Two weeks 
ago it was easy to marshal substantial arguments for 
the House bill. But two weeks ago American troops were 
not fighting in Korea. 


TV and radio without violence 

“One radio progam widely listened to by children 
brilliantly displayed seven murders, two extortions, four 
beatings and a group of other assorted crimes in one 
week’s time.” says the recently set up National Academy 
of Broadcasting Foundation. This nonprofit organiza- 
tion found by a poll of all the radio stations in the United 
States and Canada, however, that the majority of pro- 
gram directors do not want to put that kind of stuff on 
the air for the youngsters. Most of them asked for enter- 
tainment more suitable for teen-age boys and girls. To 


meet this need the Foundation will soon begin to pro- 
duce, record and distribute three series of programs. The 
first will present two high-school students discussing a 
problem such as vanity, greed or honesty. An older per- 
son, overhearing the discussion, will then read some clas- 
sic story that will shed light on the problem. Authors 
such as Dickens, Kipling and Stevenson will have their 
entertaining and inspirational say. A second series for 
teen-agers will be about interesting people. A third series 
will consist of dramatized historical highlights. Programs 
for smaller children will include Mother Goose stories, 
trips to the farm, the circus, toyland and so on. About 
200 stations have said they are behind this positive move 
to get crime and violence out of TV and radio programs 
for children. It’s about time for such action. Parents 
should be on the lookout for the beginning of these 
more wholesome programs sponsored by the National 
Academy of Broadcasting. 


Big leagues at midseason 

By the time the rooting and boos had died out on the 
Fourth of July, traditional date to predict the final stand- 
ings of the big-league baseball teams, our April selections 
(Am. 4/15, p. 34) looked none too good. In the National 
League, it is true, the St. Louis Cardinals held a pre- 
carious lead of one and a half games over the young and 
aggressive Philadelphia Phillies to vindicate our crystal 
ball. But in the American League the Detroit Tigers, 
whom we had placed fourth, were out in front with a 
substantial lead of four games over the wobbly New 
York Yankees. The Boston Red Sox, our selection for 
the A.L. pennant, had fallen to fourth place, six and a 
half games behind the pace-setters. The Cleveland Indians 
were close on the heels of the Yankees, with only one 
game separating them. From the way the races shaped up 
in midseason, it is quite possible that 1950 will duplicate 
the 1949 photo-finish, at least in the National League. 
A spread of only seven and a half games divided the 
St. Louis Cards and the sixth-place Chicago Cubs in the 
older circuit. Not only the Phillies, but the Boston Braves 
(214 games out of first place) and the Brooklyn Dodgers 
(4 games out) will put the heat on the Cards. Still, the 
Redbirds are leading the pack, so we have no reason 
to revise our guess in the National League. Although the 
Red Sox have lagged far behind in the American League, 
it is worth noting that they were five and a half games 
closer to the top on July 4, 1950 than they were on July 
4, 1949, when they were nosed out by the Yankees only 
at the very end. They have already started to settle down, 
which they did not do in 1949 until later in the season. 
Marse Joe McCarthy has been replaced as manager by 
Steve O’Neill. Both the Cards and the Red Sox have 
power: both have two hitters among the five leading 
batters of their respective leagues. Both have “class”: 
three players from each team were picked by the fans for 
the annual All Star game this year. And the Red Sox 
are compiling an amazing total of “runs batted in” by 
veterans Ted Williams and Vern Stephens and rookie 
Walt Dropo. If the Cards and the Red Sox don’t make 
the grade, however, it will probably be because the 
Phillies (N.L.) and the Tigers (A.L.) did. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











As an editorial in last week’s AMERICA well said, the 
Korean crisis marked a turning point in our foreign 
relations. This has been confirmed by everything that can 
be observed in Washington. People felt that the murky 
international atmosphere had suddenly cleared up as if 
by magic. Our waning prestige in Europe was quickly 
restored. The United Nations received a shot in the arm 
and took a turn for the better. Most of all, one could 
almost hear the great sigh of relief both in the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress: we may not foresee the future, 
but we know where we stand now. 

Still other effects began to show themselves on the 
domestic front as well, though it must be admitted that 
here we are more in the realm of speculation. Take the 
tax bill, for instance. It has passed the House, of course, 
but is still in committee in the Senate, where, if the crisis 
promises to last a long time, it may be radically changed. 
This is not certain, but it is entirely possible that the 
wartime excise taxes, which the House drastically re- 
duced, may be restored. New appropriations will proba- 
bly be asked, principally for the training and equipment 
of perhaps a ‘half-million draftees. 

For this reason, and also because it will not willingly 
be out of session if we have serious trouble, the Congress 
may remain in session indefinitely, even though this is 
an election year. A whole new prospect looms up of new 
controls on prices, wages, materials and priority alloca- 
tions. Many of these will require new emergency legisla- 
tion, though not all. 

A hint of what people think may be in store for us is 
given in the sensational upsurge, in Washington at least. 
in automobile buying, especially of the smaller makes. 
which burn less gasoline, for gasoline may be rationed 
again. Owners of large cars especially were storming the 
dealers for a smaller and more economical car. One deal- 
er said that if he had cars lined up bumper to bumper 
from here to Baltimore, he could sell them all in a week. 
The same phenomenon will probably take place throughout 
the country in building materials if the Government goes 
into that market again. Then we may expect to see hoard- 
ing of commodities, and inevitable black markets. 

The prospect of all this, even though much of it does 
not happen, is bound to have profound political effects. 
Already, President Truman’s prestige has vaulted again 

~another instance of the many ups and downs in the 
fortunes of that extraordinary man. He speaks with new 
authority. Also, the bi-partisan foreign policy is once 
again running smoothly. And it is also possible that the 
McCarthy investigation may get a new lease of life, in 
view of the possibility of more Communist aggression. 
We may be sure, too, that every member of Congress run- 
ning for re-election spent the Fourth of July weekend in 
deep cogitation over the Korean crisis and its effects on 
his own political fortunes. Wirrrip Parsons 
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UNDERSCORINGS 











On June 30 the Sacred Congregation of the Council, in a 
decree broadcast over the Vatican Radio in Czech, Hun- 
garian, Rumanian, Polish and other languages, declared 
that those who accept an ecclesiastical office, benefice or 
dignity without having the proper canonical title fall 
automatically under an excommunication specially re- 
served to the Holy See. The purpose of the’ decree is to 
counter the efforts of Communist governments to create 
“national” Catholic churches in the satellite countries. 
The decree also stated that those who plot against legiti- 
mate ecclesiastical authority or attempt to undermine it 
fall under the same excommunication, as do all those who 
participate directly or indirectly in the offenses men- 
tioned. 

» Two persons were sentenced to death and five to terms 
in prison at the conclusion of a “treason trial” in Bucha- 
rest, Rumania, on July 4. Among those sent to prison was 
Nicolas Popescu, chauffeur to the Papal Nunciature in 
Bucharest. “Confessions” elicited during the trial im- 
plicated Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of Sa- 
vannah-Atlanta, Ga., who since 1947 has been regent of 
the Nunciature. The ground thus prepared, the Govern- 
ment on July 5 ordered Bishop O’Hara and his staff to 
leave Rumania inside twenty-four hours. 


> Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., editor of Theological 
Studies (Woodstock College, Md.) and former associate 
editor of AMERICA, received the Cardinal Spellman Award 
at the annual convention of the Catholic Theological So- 
ciety of America in Washington, June 26-28. The award 
is given annually to the theologian designated by the 
Catholic Theological Society as outstanding for his ex- 
position of Catholic theology. 

> Beginning this fall, courses in vocational agriculture 
will be offered at Xavier High School, Dyersville, Iowa, 
it was announced July 6 by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Mathias M. 
Hoffman, pastor of St. Francis Xavier Church in that city. 


> Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo., a corporate college 
of St. Louis University, will inaugurate in September a 
program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in Musical Therapy. The program will include courses 
in music, psychology and sociology and a year’s intern- 
ship in St. Vincent’s Sanitarium, St. Louis. 

>» The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade will hold its 
14th National Convention at the University of Notre 
Dame, South Bend, Ind., August 24-27. 

>» The Westchester Chapter, Alumnae Association of the 
College of New Rochelle, is offering a fall lecture series, 
“Theology for the Laity,” between September 22 and 
November 10. The lectures will be given twice weekly 
at the College by Rev. Walter D. Hughes, O.P., S.T.D., 
Professor of Moral Theology at the Dominican House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C. Subscription for the series: 
$5. Address Mrs. William R. Epes, 130 Ravine Avenue. 
Yonkers, N. Y. C. K. 
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Where we stand 

We are grateful to Rev. Arnold Paroline, O.F.M.—who 
has been, as he says (see “Correspondence,” p. 404), for 
ten years “an enthusiastic reader of AMERICA” —for rais- 
ing two questions about our editorial policy. 


“In the last year or so,” Fr. Arnold says in voicing 
his first criticism, “it has seemed to me that AMERICA has 
become socialistic-minded—if that is the right phrase.” 
Our “whole-hearted support of huge welfare programs,” 
he confesses, has puzzled many of our readers, “especially 
since several other Catholic periodicals and weeklies are 
fast moving in the opposite direction.” 

In attempting to explain our editorial position, in view 
of this rather common criticism, we may assume that our 
critics are not taking issue with our stand on the U.S. 
foreign-aid programs—economic, political and military. 
These programs, together with servicing the Federal 
debt, providing benefits to veterans and building up our 
national defenses, represent three-quarters of our annual 
Federal expenditures. But they do not constitute what 
are called “welfare” programs. The expenditures in- 
volved in them are due, in one way or another, to past 
or threatened wars. Without these programs, not related 
to the “welfare-state” issue, Federal taxes would be much 
less than half what they are, the budget would be balanced 
and we could finance welfare benefits without serious 
inconvenience. 

The President’s 1951 budget, submitted on January 9, 
called for expenditures of $2.7 billion, out of a total of 
$42.4 billion, for “social welfare, health and security,” 
excluding housing and education. This was actually $1.2 
billion less than the 1939 budget called for under this 
category. We have supported the expanded social-security 
program (dealing with Old Age and Survivors benefits) 
because the amount of benefits, set in 1935, has been ob- 
viously too low and the number of persons covered has 
been too limited to achieve the original purpose of such 
legislation. This one item accounts for $1.5 of the $2.7 
billion. While not perfect, this phase of our national 
social-security policy works on the insurance principle, 
with workers and employers contributing equal sums in 
the form of payroll taxes in order to build up a source 
of income for workers when they can no longer earn their 
living from current employment. 

Although such a system can give rise to many ques- 
tions, the plain fact is that most Catholic economists and 
sociologists seem to favor the upping of these social- 
security benefits and the extension of the law’s coverage. 
For one thing, they believe that employes of nonprofit 
institutions should not be deprived of the advantages— 
admitted by insurance men to be very great—provided 
by this large-scale cushion against the hazards of old age. 
The fact that pension systems are growing in favor in 
Catholic circles is attested by the widespread adoption 
of such systems among the faculties of Catholic colleges. 
Catholic educators will be the first to admit that the 
Federal plan, because of its wide base, offers more favor- 
able terms for the insured than private insurance com- 
panies can possibly offer. 

At the same time, insurance men seem agreed that 
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Federal insurance of this type has been a great boon to 
private insurance companies. If an employed person cau 
ulready look forward to a pension of $50 a month from 
social security, it is much easier to sell him a policy 
which will raise this sum to $100 or more in monthly 
retirement benefits. Social security has undoubtedly 
stimulated the adoption of pensions plans in private in- 
dustry through collective-bargaining agreements. 

What objection can possibly be raised against such a 
program of “forced savings”? The number of people 
over sixty-five years of age is on the increase. Industry, 
meanwhile, is finding less and less use for workers when 
they grow old. What other solution to this problem of 
increasing numbers of jobless older persons has anyone 
offered? We know from experience that people do not 
and perhaps cannot save enough money to live on when 
they lose their jobs. Not only papal encyclicals but the 
pastoral letters of bishops, including the 1940 statement 
of the American hierarchy, can be cited in favor of this 
kind of social insurance. 

In regard to housing, Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., in his 
‘Conference on middle-income housing” (Am. 3/11, pp. 
665, 668), listed the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, the Social Action Department of NCWC and 
the National Council of Catholic Women among the 
Catholic organizations supporting the bill we favored. 
If AMERICA is regarded as “socialistic” because it sup- 
ports such legislation, all we can say is that the most 
authoritative Catholic officials in the field disagree 
with the charge. We believe that both they and we under- 
stand what “socialism” is, and can distinguish between 
a sound public-housing bill and a “socialistic” measure. 

When it comes to health insurance, America has never 
subscribed to the Administration’s proposal of a com- 
pulsory Federal health-insurance system. We have con- 
demned the American Medical Association for calling 
such a proposal “socialistic.” We have declared that 
the rising costs of medical care present a grave social 
problem. We have contended that the insurance system 
ought to be applied to facilitate the payment of medical 
costs. We have argued that Federal insurance is at least 
discussable. But we have always favored nongovernmen- 
tal health insurance plans as the better way to handle 
the problem, if they could prove themselves capable of 
handling it. It is hard to see why so many people have 
become angry because we took these positions. They 
jumped to the conclusion that we had come out for a 
system of national compulsory health insurance. This 
is news to us. 

In regard to education, our position on Federal aid is 
very well known. We have taken the same position as the 
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American bishops and the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. We approve of Federal aid to education 
only in areas of proven need and without discrimination. 
We do not deny, nor can anyone prove that the bishops 
deny, that a case can be made out for some Federal aid 
to education. We have questioned the need of Federal 
scholarships at this time, whereas many Catholic educa- 
tors seem to look rather indulgently upon the idea. 

In regard to farm policies, we have, especially in 
the past year, questioned the justice of continuing price 
supports at wartime levels and even the wisdom of our 
present price-support program. We have been consistent- 
ly for a farm program which would maintain some sound 
balance between agricultural and industrial income. The 
maintenance of this balance, far from being “socialistic,” 
has been specifically espoused in Quadragesimo Anno. 

Regarding “over-centralization,” we are not happy to 
have to recognize the necessity of expanding Federal 
programs to bolster our national economy and to provide 
economic security for all our citizens. We encourage 
industry and labor to find solutions short of government 
intervention, but they often fail to do so. As the prob- 
lems are national in scope, State governments have proved 
themselves incapable of providing solutions. 

This brings us to the question of our alleged “smug- 
ness.” In dealing with doctrinal questions, we naturally 
afirm the Catholic position without hesitation. But when 
we are dealing with economic and political issues con- 
cerning which there is no clear-cut Catholic “answer,” 
we do not pretend that our position is the only position 
a well-informed Catholic could take. If some readers get 
the impression that we are too sure of ourselves, the 
reason may be that they do not take fully into account 
the fact that we are a weekly review of opinion. Our func- 
tion is to form our own opinions and present them to our 
readers. Every comparable journal asserts itself as we 
do. It is very likely true that in our brief editorial “com- 
ments” we do not have enough space to support our 
positions with ample evidence. 

We do feel a certain confidence in the positions we 
take. Why? Because we have a staff of ten mature, rather 
well-trained, well-read and experienced editors from 
whose combined judgment emerge pretty well-considered 
policies. Our editors, please remember, do not rely on 
their own judgment alone. They are all in close touch 
with authorities, Catholic and non-Catholic, in their re- 
spective fields. We are acquainted, moreover, with the 
thinking of many professors in Catholic colleges, clerical 
and lay, with whom we have long been associated. We 
are acquainted with the thinking of many Catholics en- 
gaged in active work in the social, economic and political 
fields, both in the United States and outside. 

Let us take one example of the way we try to keep in 
touch with the best thinking in Catholic social circles. 
Within the past nine months we have published in 
AMERICA summaries by Fr. Masse of the pastoral letters 
of Catholic bishops on social questions in Australia, the 
Netherlands and Canada. We have also had as visitors at 
Campion House some of the best-informed Catholics 
from a number of foreign countries. Besides, we are in 
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constant communication with Catholics abroad, whom 
staff members have met in their travels—chiefly in Europe. 

When we take our responsibility of judging current 
events in the light of Catholic principles as seriously 
as we do, and draw on so many sources of information, 
we do not feel that we are “smug” in taking forthright 
positions. We try to write only on subjects on which 
we are informed. Even in such cases we cannot always 
come down on one side or the other. There are subjects, 
e.g., the St. Lawrence waterway, on which we do not fee] 
justified in committing ourselves. 

This brings us to perhaps the most interesting phase 
of our correspondent’s letter. Fr. Arnold contrasts our 
positions with those of “several other Catholic periodicals 
and weeklies” which, he says, are “fast moving in the 
opposite direction.” 

To be perfectly frank, although we do not know exact- 
ly what Catholic “periodicals and weeklies” he has in 
mind, we feel that the Catholic press in the United States 
is getting “flabby” on the subject of social justice. We 
are not talking especially about those diocesan weeklies 
which are not equipped to “cover the whole waterfront” 
and do not attempt to do so. 

Some, however, do deal with the larger public issues. 
In doing so, it seems to us, a few of them are succumb- 
ing to the danger of “negativism,” of finding fault with 
all proposed solutions to social problems without first 
analyzing the problems and evaluating the available so- 
lutions. AMERICA, we admit, is strong for solutions. We 
are not satisfied with insecure old age, with methods of 
paying for medical expenses which are beyond the pocket- 
hooks of great numbers of Americans, with inadequate 
housing accommodations. We do not think that such 
social evils should be tolerated in a country as wealthy 
as ours. The “welfare state” does present specific dangers 
to freedom, but the people who use the term most are 
the very ones who have tolerated and even encouraged 
deprivation of freedom in the area where political domi- 
nation is most pernicious—in education. 

Bishop Michael J. Ready of Columbus, Ohio, Episcopal 
Chairman of the Press Department, NCWC, seems to 
share our misgivings about the de-emphasis of the cam- 
paign for social justice in our Catholic press today. 
Addressing the dinner-meeting of the Catholic Press 
Association at Rochester, N.Y., on May 25, His Excel- 
lency, in the presence of guest-speaker Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (R., Wis.), declared: 

We seldom see, these days, the glowing name of 
Social Justice which was once frequently mentioned 
in our press. We have the continuing duty of stress- 
ing this requisite virtue. A war-prosperity which 
seemed to set right a great many economic wréngs 
may have lulled our press into silence upon a point 
which at this hour needs more stressing than ever 
before. Our press must take up again the cry of 
Social Justice, and must continuously indicate the 
way to the achieving of a righteous and peaceful 
society such as only the principles of Social Justice 
can insure (emphasis added). 

If some of our readers are finding AMERICA “socialistic- 
minded” in comparison with other Catholic periodicals, 
His Excellency may have put his finger on the reason. 
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From Czars to 
Commissars in Korea 





Leonard M. Bertsch 





Durine THE KOREAN RAINY SEASON in the 
summer of 1946, my house in Seoul’s Shin Dang Chung 
(“Street of the New Village”) became a rendezvous for 
an assortment of unusual Korean political characters. 
Their presence was not accidental. As political adviser 
to the Commanding General of the United States occupy- 
ing forces in Korea, I was supposed to develop as wide 
an acquaintance as possible. My purpose was to essay the 
next-to-impossible task of calculating the rapid shifts in 
the political tides of the newly liberated peninsula. 

One of my most frequent visitors was an intense young 
bespectacled intellectual named To Yu Ho, a German- 
trained archeologist who affected a considerable disdain 
for political discussion. His favorite cliché was that the 
Americans and Russians were both grinding little Korea 
in their rivalry for power. He was free to use this phrase 
only under restricted circumstances, however, for he was 
in fact a liaison agent for the MVD, the Soviet secret 
police. His task in the universities in Europe had been 
to keep watch over his compatriots studying there. In 
Seoul his vigilance was not restricted to students. There 
was another significant difference: the victims of his 
enterprise had a way of quietly disappearing behind 
the Iron Curtain let down by the Russians across the 
rugged Korean mountains at the 38th parallel, a scant 
thirty miles to the north. 

Late in the summer of 1946 I saw To Yu Ho for what 
I thought would be the last time. This was shortly before 
he himself disappeared over the Northern border, not 
too many jumps ahead of the Southern police. I was to 
see him again, however—under circumstances which 
made it difficult for him to be convincing in the fictitious 
role of a detached scientist. The encounter revealed ex- 
actly how the Russians were operating in North Korea. 

In July, 1947, in the Communist capital of Pyongyang, 
I paid a visit to the office of Kim Doo Bong, the simple 
and scholarly soul who was then serving as chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars for the North Korean 
Soviet puppet state. Concerning Kim Doo Bong there 
had been considerable difference of opinion in Korea. 
He was known as a doctrinaire Socialist and an admirer 
of Mao Tse-tung, boss of the Chinese Communists, with 
whom he had spent the war years at Yenan. But many 
Korean conservatives, including the lovable Kim Sung 
Soo, chairman of the Democratic Party (who has in all 
probability been liquidated by this time), assured me that 
Kim Doo Bong was basically an honest and approachable 
person. 

Installed in the latter’s outer office in Pyongyang I 
found my old acquaintance To Yu Ho, the “archeologist.” 
In a somewhat unsecretarial manner he followed me into 
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the inner sanctum. He there heard me invite his “supe- 
rior,” the Chairman of the Council, to come to a dinner 
in the Chairman’s honor to be tendered in the railroad 
car of the American Chief Commissioner the following 
evening. Kim graciously expressed his pleasure in accept- 
ing, but his “secretary” cut in with the question, in rapid 
Korean, “Hoga Hassimnika?” (“Permission—has it 
been. .. .?”). Both gentlemen thereupon excused them- 
selves and left me alone in the sanctum. 

They returned a moment later. The venerable Chair- 
man apologized for his error in having accepted the 
American invitation, explaining that his “secretary” had 
called to his recollection an important engagement he had 
on the following evening—to meet a peasant delegation. 
I bowed with equal politeness but less grace, expressed 
my regret and assured the scholarly Korean that the 
American Chief Commissioner would be delighted to 
change the date of the dinner. To Yu Ho frowned. His 
“superior” explained that his schedule was full for the 
rest of the week. I expressed the certainty that the Ameri- 
can Commissioner would be pleased to delay his depar- 
ture in order to meet the Chairman. Kim hastily assured 
me that his schedule was filled for the following week, 
too. Thereupon, after mutual expressions of felicity, | 
left the office. 

This incident illustrates how political power in North 
Korea was exclusively vested in Russian hands then, as 
it still is, though the new masters have erected an osten- 
sible Korean framework of state. It shows how two-faced 
is the Kremlin’s objection to American “interference” 
with Korean sovereignty. 

In their choice of the present leading figure in the 
North Korean “People’s Republic” the Russians have 
been less than fortunate. The national leader, secretary 
of the North Korean Communist party and in theory the 
supreme chief of state, is one Kim I] Sung, a loutish 
youth of about thirty whose bad Korean, spoken with a 
marked Russian accent, bears witness to his years of what 
is called “education” in Moscow. 

Kim I] Sung has a torpid face and an arrogant man- 
ner. He conveys the general impression of an Oriental 
Peter Rabbit shorn of the ears. Few persons in Korea 
even know his real name, or, indeed, any of the facts 
of his life beyond the crucial fact that he appeared with 
the invading Russians in August, 1945, and announced 
himself as “the people’s” choice. After a sufficient num- 
ber of well-known political figures in North Korea had 
disappeared (such as the revered Christian Socialist, Cho 
Man Sik) Kim I] Sung’s claims received proper deference. 

His name deserves passing comment. It is the borrowed 
name of a legendary guerrilla figure who fought the 
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Japanese in the rugged country about the Long White 
Mountain in the years following the Japanese conquest 
of 1910. If the original Kim I] Sung still lived—which 
he does not, having been done away with by the Japanese 
some thirty years ago—he would by now be pushing 
ninety. However, the present head of state is Kim I] Sung. 
To those inquiring souls who ask, “But can this be the 
real Kim I] Sung?” the official answer is, “Of course, 
that is his name.” 

Such is the Government which rules Northern Korea 
and which is now trying to extend its control over the 
rest of that tragic land. 


Russian DEsIGNS ON KorEA 


In considering the Communist attack on South Korea, 
it is worth while to review the record of Russian prepara- 
tion going back to Yalta, and indeed beyond Yalta to 
the aspirations of the Czars. 

Korea has had a high priority 
in the Russian Drang nach 


predestined failure. The Russians, meanwhile, made good 
use of the time they had managed to win by their pre- 
tense of negotiating. 

It is perhaps of no more than academic interest to 
go back over the details of the ill-fated conferences 
of the Joint Commission, except that they provide an 
additional lesson to the many we have had in Soviet 
duplicity. The Council of Foreign Ministers, meeting in 
Moscow in 1946, had agreed that the Joint Commission, 
in setting up a temporary framework of government, must 
consult with all the Korean “democratic” parties and 
social organizations. This mountainous task would have 
been much “simpler” had the Russian point of view been 
accepted. For the Russians proposed a very simple way 
of designating which groups were “democratic.” General 
Shtikov said: “Not every party may be presumed to be 
democratic. We must define what it means to be a demo- 
cratic party. In the light of the opposition of the anti- 
popular [i.e., non-Communist] 
parties to the idea of trusteeship, 





Siiden (“Drive to the south’) 
ever since 1860. It was a Rus- 
sian proposal in 1904, when 
Russia and Japan were drift- 
ing toward the Russo-Japanese 
war, begun in the fall of the 
same year. that Korea be di- 
vided between the two coun- 
tries at the 39th parallel. Thus, 
when the Soviets pushed the 
line one degree further south 
in their proposals at Yalta in 
1945, they were following an 
already established pattern — 
re-dedicating the conquering 
proletarian state to the aggres- 
sive dreams of the Czarist Em- 
pire, and seeking a somewhat 
larger slice of alien territory 
in earnest of the higher claims 
of the new Soviet dispensation, 
The American acceptance of 
this dividing line was more 
than innocent—it was guileless. 
It may be doubted that the 
American statesmen responsible 
for the ‘Korean concessions in the Yalta agreement were 
aware of the historical meaning they had for Russia. 
Our representatives were at least in good faith. They 
believed that the division was to be purely temporary— 
a military line marking a division of combat responsibil- 
ities. 

That this was never the Soviet intent soon become 
clear. In the closing months of 1945 the Russians dropped 
their Iron Curtain along the 38th parallel and put in 
motion measures designed to sovietize the Northern zone. 
They knew that the Southern zune, cut off from the re- 
sources of the North, was not viable. During the next year 
and a half a stalemate developed, while the Joint Soviet- 
American Commission, set up to establish the basis of a 
united and independent Korean state, wrangled on to its 
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a democratic party must be 
construed as one which is will- 
ing faithfully to carry out 
the wishes of the democratic 
powers.” 

It was no coincidence that 
this definition would have ex- 
cluded all but Communists from 
consultation or participation, 
since the Communists were the 
only party which (under heavy 
pressure from Moscow) accept- 
ed the unpopular idea of trus- 
teeship. This circumstance led 
the American delegates to raise 
the issue of the right of free 
speech and free political repre- 
sentation for Koreans. 

In rebuttal, General Shtikov, 
in the manner of one address. 
ing an unintelligent child, 
wearily repeated his explana- 
tion: “I wish you to under- 
stand that the issue of free 
speech is not involved in this 
question. We citizens of the 
Soviet Union prize free speech no less highly than 
do you. In fact, we prize it more highly. We are not 
willing to waste something so precious as free speech in 
listening to the foolish arguments of Koreans who in the 
end would not agree with us anyway.” : 

It was the same General Shtikov who signed himself 
with Spartan impersonality as “T. Shtikov.” He told the 
Korean press on the day of his arrival in Seoul in June. 
1946: “What is my first name? That is a military secret.” 

The beginning of 1948 found the Northern puppet 
state equipped with a formidable army even before the 
Russian midwives had troubled themselves to announce 
the birth of the zone as an independent People’s Repub- 
lic. This they did on May 1, 1948. Rather reasonably. 
the Soviets figured that they could depend on American 
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isolationism and the impossible economics of the South- 
ern sector to achieve Communist conquest of the South 
without too much trouble. 

In reality, however, their ultimate aspirations were 
never so modest. Soviet policy, in Asia as elsewhere, 
knows only a sequence of interim goals, all leading to 
the dream of world domination—in a literal sense. The 
possession of Korea by a Power outside the continent of 
Asia is of dubious stategic importance. Through the 
changes wrought by airpower, Korea is not of much value 
as a doorstep to the continent. But as a jumping-off point 
from the continent, it would still be what the Japanese 
Regent, Hideyoshi, termed it in 1592—when the Japanese 
invaded Korea with 300,000 men—‘“a perpetual dagger 
pointed at the heart of Japan.” It is probably a strategic 
liability to the United Nations, except in so far as Russia 
is denied its offensive advantages. 


THE TIMING OF THE KREMLIN’S DECISION 


Why did the Kremlin decide on the present as the time 
to launch its military attack on the South? The reason, 
forming part of the USSR’s permanent policy of multi- 
lateral aggression, would appear to lie in the not unrea- 
sonable expectation that South Korea, at a time of notable 
if not exactly unusual political and social instability, 
would prove ripe for the picking. The United States had 
given extravagant indications of its intention to let Korea 
go by default. On January 19, 1950, the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted 193-191 to deny even economic aid to 
Korea. Though this decision was reversed on February 9, 
the impression of vacillation had been created. The big- 
gest U.S. military authorities had not only publicized 
the Pentagon’s belief that Korea could not be held against 
a determined Russian thrust. They had also voiced the 
corollary that no attempt should be made to defend South 
Korea against such an attack. 

This was a direct contradiction of the attitude taken 
in Berlin, where a similar situation had existed. For, 
though the military authorities have recognized that our 
position in Berlin was indefensible, still they have prop- 
erly persisted in holding it for political and moral rea- 
sons and would consider any Russian effort to drive out 
the Western Powers as a declaration of war. The reason 
for this inconsistency seems to be very clear: we have 
had a well-defined policy in Europe, but not in Asia. In 
Europe we set up a standard of justice and resistance to 
aggression around which to rally all peoples threatened 
by Communist aggression. In Asia we have been afraid 
to take so bold a stand. 

Finally, the Kremlin was doubtless assured by its 
American intelligence agents that U.S. public opinion on 
the subject of Korea was not only uninformed but prac- 
tically non-existent. Herein lay the Soviets’ most pro- 
found blunder. For the unexpected attack on South 
Korea shocked both officialdom and the American public 
into applying to Asia, immediately and instinctively, the 
ideas and ideals we had long made our own regarding 
Europe. 

In fact, the Kremlin was almost certainly confused by 
both phases of the reaction to its aggression: the bold 
decisiveness of our own Government, under the unhesi- 


tating leadership of President Truman, and the, if any- 
thing, even more surprising rally of the comatose United 
Nations. Within a couple of days Russia found the “police 
powers” of the UN, which no one has taken seriously for 
the past couple of years, spring into action with Ameri- 
can planes and warships—and, soon after, troops—spear- 
heading the intervention in Korea, not of “American im- 
perialism,” but of the world’s security organization. In- 
dia’s delayed adherence to the United Nations’ resolution 
of June 27 must have turned Russia’s expectations upside 
down. 

And if Russia had any design to divert attention to 
Korea while it mounted an attack on Formosa, the Presi- 
dent’s swift action in ordering the Seventh Fleet of the 
U.S. Navy to repel such an invasion must have thrown 
the strategists of the Kremlin back on their heels. 

Since we have accepted the challenge, we have irrevoc- 
ably committed ourselves to take whatever steps are nec- 
essary to determine the outcome in our favor. An un- 
successful intervention would be worse than none at all. 
The collapse of the South Korean army thus made it 
necessary for President Truman, on June 30, to order 
the use of American combat troops. 


Soutu Korea’s Mitirary WEAKNESS 


For this Korean collapse there were a variety ef rea- 
sons: 

1. Koreans are not a military people. Though possessed 
of many virtues, they do not im their general pattern 
possess the capacity to organize an army and carry on 
a war. When the rifle was first shown in Korea, for ex- 
ample, the King forbade its use by his “army” on the 
cround that some of his soldiers might get hurt. 

2. Koreans are a highly individualistic folk, of whom 
it may be said that they instinctively disagree with the 
last speaker. This individualism handicaps them in the 
organization of a strong government with an effective 
military arm. 

3. Neither in South nor in North Korea do the mass of 
Koreans repose confidence in their respective Govern- 
ments. In the North this lack is balanced in part by the 
iron discipline of their Soviet conquerors. Our ill-advised 
decision to withdraw American troops from Korea, made 
in April, 1949 and completed in June, 1949, deprived 
South Korea of a needed balance-wheel. 

4. The Southern army has had substantially no effec- 
tive training in the use of planes, tanks or heavy artillery. 
The United States was reluctant to risk such equipment 
with a people who appeared likely to fall into the hands 
of the enemy. 

5. The Southern army was demoralized by the surprise 
attack from the North and the subsequent momentum of 
the invaders. 

6. A final element of weakness lay in the fact that the 
South had inside its borders not only refugees from 
Japan and China but also somewhere in the vicinity of 
three and a half million refugees from North Korea. 
Scattered throughout the South, these North Koreans 
were naturally anti-Communist, except for certain planted 
Communist agents. But they were also, in effect, a 
psychological Trojan horse because they carried into 
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every Southern village the first-hand story of how danger- 
ous it would be to try to stand in the way of the all-con- 
quering Communist enemy. These refugee North Koreans 
had fled from a regime they had found it impossible to 
resist, and their stories no doubt undermined the will-to- 
resist of the South. 

The immense tide of human misery represented by 
these millions of refugees—one-third of the population of 
the North—has also had other consequences. In Asia, 
where the burden of too many people on too little land 
is in many spots the primary problem, this exodus simpli- 
fied the economic situation in the North while hopelessly 
complicating it in the South. 

The attitude of North Korean Communist officialdom 
to this great population movement was never clear. It 
seemed to change with the personal vagaries of regional 
satraps and with the individual malice of Communis' 
army personnel. Occasionally refugees would have their 
departure aided, on the ground that they constituted anti- 
social elements. On the other hand, columns of refugee- 
would be machine-gunned if they ran afoul of a sadistic 
party zealot. 


Parenthetically, it should be noted that while some pol- 
icies in the North have shifted to and fro, the policy of 
unmitigated hostility to the Christian churches has been 
undeviating. The great Namsanchai Yabutang (“Prayer 
House of the South Mountain”), the principal Presby- 
terian church of Pyongyang, had four successive pastors 
murdered by the state before the end of 1947. The fate 
of Catholic missionaries in the North has been shrouded 
in silence. The last authoritative word of German, Bel- 
gian and Swiss Benedictines was that their few survivors 
were being worked to death felling trees in the forests of 
the Yalu River basin. 


AMERICAN MISTAKES 


American military intelligence has apparently been in- 
competent in its failure to secure advance information of 
the precise date of the attack. To say that those respon- 
sible for the intelligence had known of the plan for a 
full year, but had been unable to place its exact timing, 
is no explanation. Such information should not have been 
beyond reach. The Northern state exists against the will 
of most of its suffering subjects. In sheer military neces- 
sity, its plan of attack had to be timed weeks in advance. 
People in Korea speak the same language on both sides 
of the artificially created dividing line between North and 
South. The American military had ample funds for the 
procuring of intelligence reports. 

Nor should we lightly pass over the related failure of 
those responsible for properly evaluating the morale of 
the Southern army. President Syngman Rhee’s oft-repeat- 
ed claim was that his army could cut through the North 
to the Yalu River, if only the Americans would consent. 
This preposterous evaluation of the prowess of the South 
Korean army was endorsed by officers of the American 
mission. They seem to have been unaware of the necessary 
connection between the morale of a peasant community 
and the morale of an army recruited from it. 

Not all the factors contributing to the low morale of 
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the South Korean army, however, were within the control 
of the South Korean political administration. Some of 
the drawbacks had resulted from such well-intentioned 
errors as the too rapid expulsion by U. S. authorities of 
all the Japanese in Korea. This policy had accentuated 
the economic and industrial collapse and had led to a 
myriad of tangles. One of them was the failure of certain 
sections of the water supply of Seoul because only the 
Japanese technicians had been able to replace worn-out 
pipe-fittings. 

Nor could the Rhee Administration be blamed for the 
penury which was the fruit both of the Japanese conquest 
and the Yalta cleavage of Korea. But the Korean Admin- 
istration could be charged, as indeed it was charged by 
responsible Americans, with forgetting economic reform 
in favor of distribution of benefits to the favored few. 

Syngman Rhee and his Premier, Lee Bum Suk, were 
not to blame for the crying shortage of trained officials. 
But they do bear responsibility for allowing officialdom, 
especially in the police, to erect a wall of mutual hostility 
between themselves and the people. Rhee was charged 
with having fostered youth organizations, for example, 
which engaged in widespread plunder and wanton blood- 
shed. He was charged with having frequently suspended 
the Constitution to imprison members of the legislature 
who sought by parliamentary means to limit the Presi- 
dent’s power. Such tactics cost Rhee dearly in the elec- 
tions of May 30 last, in which his supporters lost heavily. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is high time for us to consider where our interven- 
tion in Korea is going to take us. We must assume, though 
it may not prove to be at all simple, that we shall suc- 
ceed (barring Russian intervention) in driving the in- 
vaders back across the 38th parallel. We must also assume 
that we shall achieve the further miracle of restoring a 
tenuous and fragile peace in the welter of blood that 
will be left in the wake of the barbarians. At that junc- 
ture, at the end of the military episode, it looks as if we 
will be faced with several alternatives: 

1. We may withdraw from Korea again and leave the 
South open to a renewed attack at the whim of a venge- 
ful puppet of Moscow; or 

2. We may leave our troops in South Korea, for pro- 
tection only, thus limitlessly underwriting the arbitrary 
authority of Syngman Rhee; or 

3. We may assume that the burden of defense carries 
with it the responsibility of governing South Korea; or 

4. We may undertake, by friendly advice and with im- 
plicit sanctions, to preserve the relative honesty and 
democracy of the government which we shall have estab- 
lished. 

5. As none of these alternatives is very promising, the 
only proper course will be to work out some system of 
protection for South Korea under the United Nations. 
This is all the more natural in view of the fact that we 
have succeeded in having our defense action sanctioned 
as “police action” of the UN. It will be up to the UN to 
work out some arrangement as a follow-up of its own 
intervention. 
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Labor’s right 
in management 


Tue ADDRESS PREPARED by the Holy Father for 
the recent Rome conventions of the International Con- 
gress of Social Studies and the International Christian 
Social Union (AM. 6/17, p. 307) has had confusing 
repercussions both here and abroad. In the course of the 
talk, which was not delivered but was published in 
Osservatore Romano, His Holiness devoted several para- 
graphs to Catholic teaching on the participation of labor 
in management. In these passages, many social-minded 
Catholics, intent on elevating the proletarian status of 
wage-earners, read a condemnation of their efforts, or at 
least a warning that they had approached the limits pre- 
scribed by sound moral doctrine. On the other hand, the 
descendants of those who, on the appearance of Rerum 
Novarum in 1891, charged that the Papacy had become 
socialistic, rejoiced in the Holy Father’s words and found 
in them confirmation of their belief in the status quo. 
(The reaction of these die-hards must be distinguished 
from that of certain Catholic thinkers who, though equally 
concerned with economic reforms, feel that some of their 
colleagues have over-emphasized the rights of workers 
as opposed to the rights of property-owners. These think- 
ers also welcomed the Pope’s words, but in a differesi 
spirit. ) 

That the Vatican itself was not unaware of these reper- 
cussions was apparently shown by the speed with which 
Osservatore Romano dealt with the address editorially, as 
well as by the prompt appearance in /1 Quotidiano, official 
publication of the Italian Catholic Action, of a detailed 
commentary by Rev. A. Brucculeri, S.J. 

After reading and rereading the Holy Father’s words, 
this writer wonders whether all the confusion is necessary. 
What did His Holiness say about the participation of 
labor in management which he has not said on other 
occasions, or which was not said by Pius XI in Quad- 
ragesimo Anno? 

Warning against the danger of shifting economic au- 
thority from persons to anonymous groups, the Pope 
explained: 

A similar danger is likewise present when it is 

claimed that the wage-earners in a given industry 

have the right to economic joint-management, nota- 
bly when the exercise of this right rests in reality, 
directly or indirectly, with organizations managed 
from outside the establishment. 
Then the Holy Father went on to say that “neither the 
nature of the labor contract nor the nature of the business 
enterprise in themselves admits necessarily of a right of 
this sort.” 

He said the same thing a little more than a year ago 
in his address to the International Union of Catholic 
Employers (AM. 5/28/49, pp. 287-289). On that occa- 
sion, praising “shared responsibility,” he set the limits 
beyond which workers have no right in justice to go: 

The owner of the means of production, whoever be 


be—individual owner, workers’ association or cor- 
poration-—must always, within the limits of public 
economic law, retain control of his economic de- 
cisions. 
The same doctrine was taught by his predecessor in 
Quadragesimo Anno. Rejecting the opinion of those 
who held that the wage contract is of its nature unjust 
and must therefore be replaced by a contract of partner- 
ship, Pope Pius XI wrote: 
We consider it more advisable, however, in the pres- 
ent condition of human society that, so far as is pos- 
sible, the work contract be somewhat modified by a 
partnership contract, as is already being done in 
various ways and with no small advantage to work- 
ers and owners. Workers and other employes thus 
become sharers in ownership or management or 
participate in some fashion in the profits received. 


Notice that the Pope used the word “advisable.” He is 
saying 1) that the workers have no strict right to a share 
in management, but 2) that it would be a wise, good and 
profitable policy for owners—in view of present circum. 
stances—to grant employes some share in management. 

From the very text of the Holy Father’s address to the 
social study groups, it is clear that he intended to do no 
more than reiterate this teaching of Pius XI. He not 
only quoted his predecessor by name but gave Quadra- 
gesimo Anno as the only reference for this passage in 
his talk. 

Why, some have asked, did the Holy Father, in the 
course of a talk largely devoted to the unemployment 
problem, go out of his way to talk about the participa- 
tion of labor in management? 

Without presuming to interpret the intentions of the 
Pontiff, one might say that the controversy among Cath- 
olics over the right of unions to an equal voice with 
employers has reached the point in some countries where 
it is distracting the participants from the more pressing 
problem of unemployment. Furthermore, there is a possi- 
bility, notably in Germany, that some Catholics have 
gone too far and too fast in their efforts to elevate the 
status of workers in modern industry. At any rate they 
have used language in advocating the participation of 
labor in management which is open to misunderstanding. 
His Holiness may have been influenced, too, by Com- 
munist power in European trade unions. With the party 
in control of the major unions in Italy and France, and 
strongly represented on the factory committees of West- 
ern Germany, an uncritical advocacy of labor participa- 
tion in management might at the moment play into the 
hands of Mr. Stalin. 

For the rest, it should be carefully noted that Pope 
Pius XII was talking about the relationship between work- 
ers and employers on the plant or company level. On a 
higher level, the level of the occupational groups recom- 
mended in Quadragesimo Anno, he expressly vindicated 
for workers a position of equality with management. 
Finally, the Holy Father was not opposing the participa- 
tion of labor in management even on the plant and com- 
pany level where such a partnership is the happy result 
of free agreement between the parties. He said merely 
that labor has no strict right in justice to demand such 
participation. BENJAMIN L. Masse 
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The vigil 


Albert Eisele 








eens DAILEY was in the midst of threshing 
when he learned that the farm he was renting had been 
sold and that he would have to move. As soon as thresh- 
ing was finished he set out, bright and early one morning. 
to find another farm. 

“Don’t forget that tomorrow afternoon you have to 
keep vigil at Forty Hours!” his wife called to him as he 
left. 


“T’ll remember!” he called back. 


He drove first of all to town, where he consulted his 
banker. “Why yes,” said the banker, “we do have two 
farms to rent, but for one we have fifteen applicants ahead 
of you, and for the other, eighteen.” 


The banker recommended Martin to a local merchant. 
“I did have a farm for rent,” said the merchant, “but I 
rented it just yesterday.” “You don’t happen to know 
of any other farms?” Martin asked. The merchant thought 
a while, then said: “Yes, there’s the Rosewig place. Rose- 
wig’s an old retired farmer who lives in town but who 
spends most of his time out on his farm anyway. You'll 
probably find him out there right now.” 


Martin drove out to the Rosewig place. The tenant's 
wife came to the door; she was drying a dishpan. “Yes,” 
she said, as she continued to whirl her cloth around in 
the dishpan, “this is the Rosewig place and it’s for rent. 
We're going to move and we're glad of it. We’re paying 
half of everything for rent here, and that’s too much. 
Yes, old Rosewig’s here—he’s always here, tinkering and 
puttering around. We get awfully tired of him.” 


Martin found old Rosewig perched on the roof of the 
granary. The little old man came down on a shaky ladder. 
“I was patching the shingles,” he squeaked. “The squirrels 
made holes in the roof to get at the corn.” 


Yes, his farm was for rent. But Rosewig wanted share- 
rent, half of the small grains and half of the corn. “That’s 
too high,” said Martin. “I'll give you half of the small 
grains and two-fifths of the corn.” But the old man shook 
his head. “Half of everything is too much,” said Martin, 
and left. 

Along the roadway fence-rows, gigantic bull thistles 
stood in regal purple bloom. Most of the threshing had 
heen finished and the bare stubble fields were eloquent 
both of threshing and of plowing—work accomplished, 
and work to be accomplished. 

Then, ahead, Martin saw a man fixing a fence. He 
stopped, and asked: “Do you know of any farms for rent 
around here?” “Farms?” echoed the man. “Why, yes! 
You see that big windmill over there? Well, there’s a 
young fellow lives there who got engaged to be married 
and then rented a farm. He was supposed to start plowing 
on a Monday, but his girl threw him over on a Sunday, 
and he hasn’t plowed a furrow yet, and that’s two weeks 
ago. All he does is sit at home and hold his head in his 
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hands. I don’t look for him to plow a furrow this year. 
You might go over there and ask him if he wants his 
farm—maybe he’ll let you have it.” 

“No,” said Martin, “I’d rather keep out of that. They'll 
patch up and then he’ll start plowing. Know of any other 
farms around here?” 

“Other ones? Why, yes. You drive four miles straight 
south from here, and it’s the first place on the left side of 
the road. You inquire there. I think it’s for rent.” 

But the man had evidently been misinformed, for the 
place was not for rent. Martin inquired without success 
at two other places, then, a little disheartened, went home 
to dinner. After dinner he did the noon-chores, then re- 
sumed the farm-hunt. 

Throughout the hot afternoon he went from farm to 
farm and from town to town, looking up farmers, retired 
farmers, bankers, merchants, lawyers and other such 
people who either owned farms or who acted as adminis- 
trators. In the fields the farmers were busy hauling 
manure and plowing, and these activities filled Martin 
with a great unrest. He, too, would be at his fall work. 
But he needed first to find a farm. 

At nightfall he returned home, weary and without hope. 
But his wife had unexpected good news. “Martin,” she 
said, “Mrs. Barstow was here today and she said that 
John Ursell hasn’t rented his farm yet and that you 
should go to town and see him as soon as possible. She 
thinks you might get it.” 

“John Ursell—he’s the lawyer, isn’t he?” 

“Yes. His wife is Catholic, but he isn’t. She’s the one 
that always comes late.” 

“Yes, I know who she is. A couple of blocks from the 
church, but comes in usually at second or third bell- 
ringing. And John Ursell—I’ve never met him, but they 
say he’s a kind of a crank. But I'll go see him first thing 
in the morning. I’ll go to see anybody. You know, | 
think I have some idea now what it means to be a city 
man and tramp the streets looking for a job. It’s just 
as bad to roam the countryside looking for a farm.” 

By eight o’clock the next morning Martin was in town 
and at Ursell’s office. But Ursell had not yet appeared 
for the day, and would not appear before nine, the girl 
said. Martin sat down to wait. 

The office was on the second floor, with one window 
affording a view of the opposite side of the street. Many 
farmers were already in town and hurrying about with 
long and easy strides. A little country girl was intrigued 
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with the tame town sparrows that kept hopping back just 
beyond her reach. 

John Ursell arrived at his office exactly as the clock 
struck nine. He was a large man with sharp eyes, bushy 
eyebrows and a square face. 

“Now, about the farm,” he said, when Martin had made 
his mission known. “That farm, oh yes. Well—” and here 
he paused and scrutinized Martin coolly—‘“well, the rent 
is two-fifths of the small grain, half of the corn, and six 
dollars an acre for the pasture. That suit you?” 

“Yes,” said Martin readily, “those are fair terms.” 

“I’m busy now,” said Ursell, “but you come back this 
afternoon at a quarter past three, and we'll draw up the 
lease.” 

“T'll be here!” said Martin. 

He hurried home. “Wife,” he said, “the Ursell farm is 
as good as ours! He wants me to come back this after- 
noon, at a quarter past three. I went to see the banker 
afterwards, and the banker put me wise to Ursell’s game. 
You see, old Urc<ell is a kind of nut on punctuality. He 
wants to test me. If I’m there on the dot. I get the farm; 
if I’m not there on the dot, I don’t get it. Well, I know 
what he’s up to, and J can handle him!” 

“Your vigil at the Forty Hours is from two forty-five 
till three, don’t forget that!” said his wife. 

“T haven’t forgotten it. I can leave the church at five 
after three, and in another five minutes Ill be at Ursell’s 
office. That'll give me five minutes to spare.” 

At two-thirty he arrived at the church. Before going 
forward he consulted the bulletin that was tacked in the 
vestibule, to make sure that he understood everything 
perfectly. Yes, there it was: “2:45 P. M. till 3 P. M.— 
Martin Dailey.” The line above read: “2:30 P. M. till 
2:45 P. M.—Mike McCrady.” It was Mike McCrady 
whom Martin was to relieve at the kneeling bench. Then 
his gaze dropped to the line below, and he read: “3 P. M. 
till 3:15 P. M.—Mrs. John Ursell.” Mrs. John Ursell! 
Mrs. John Ursell—-the woman who was always late! The 
wife of his prospective landlord—and the woman who 
was always late! 

A small clock stood at the head of the center aisle, and 
at 2:45 Martin went forward and stood at Mike McCrady’s 
elbow. Mike McCrady rose, and Martin took his place. 

He fixed his eyes then on the Sacred Host exposed on the 
high altar, and offered homage in atonement for his own 
sins and the sins of the world. He felt a peace come over 
him—it was, he imagined, a peace akin to that of the re- 
treatant who shuts himself away for a time from the 
world and its cares. 

Finally, glancing at the little clock, he saw that twelve 
minutes of his allotted time had passed. Distractions as- 
sailed him. Would Mrs. Ursell be late again today? She 
was always late—late every Sunday. every holy day of 
obligation, late even, as every one knew, on those days 
when the bishop came to confirm the children. He shook 
off his distractions and tried to think of his Lord and his 
God. 

But at three o’clock Mrs. Ursell had not yet arrived. 
Martin remained on the kneeling bench—he couldn’t, of 
course, think of leaving—not if he could rent all the 
farms in the world. 


The little clock ticked off the minutes. Soon it was 
five after three. Then six. Seven. Eight—and Martin 
turned his eyes away from the clock. At last he heard 
steps along the main aisle, steps that were unhurried. 
Then a slight swish, a gale of perfume, and Mrs. Ursell 
stood at his elbow. She was twelve minutes late. 

He resigned his post and hurried from the church. 
When he reached John Ursell’s office he saw, by the 
office clock, that he was two minutes late. 

“Humph!” said John Ursell heavily. “You're late.” 

“Yes, I am,” Martin admitted. 

“Not much late. Not much, to be sure. But late. It’s 
the principle, you know.” Ursell toyed with a blank farm 
lease. “What delayed you?” he asked suddenly and 
irritably. 

Martin remained silent for a moment. Then he said, 
“T was just delayed.” 

Ursell frowned. “Just delayed, eh? Humph. I suppose 
you had to play a game of pool?” 

“No, it wasn’t that.” 

“You were just delayed. Well, you are under no obliga- 
tion to explain to me, certainly. What delayed you is your 
own business. But let me tell you one thing. When I do 
business with people I expect them to be on the dot! I 
hate this business of being late, and I won’t tolerate it! 
I won’t tolerate it in any one! That farm deal is off!” 

“I see,” said Martin. “Thank you for your considera- 
tion.” And Martin went out. 

But at the head of the stairway that led to the street 
below he paused. Words surged up within him, and he 
compressed his lips. He glanced toward Ursell’s office, 
turned, and made a step toward the door. He would tell 
Ursell the real reason for his tardiness, and then he 
would ask Ursell why he tolerated unpunctuality in his 
own wife. But again Martin paused. He had, after all, 
just come from before the Blessed Sacrament; and any- 
way, maybe charity was always the better course. 

He straightened his shoulders, turned, and went slowly 
down the dusty stairs. Early tomorrow morning he would 
resume the farm-hunt—already he could picture farmers 
on their way out to the fields to begin the day's plowing. 
Perhaps he would also see the first fallen leaves of the 
year, from a tree that overhung the roadway, the leaves 
lying there in the roadway and glistening in the morning 


sun. 


Might’s defeat 
What silken-swishing rain is this 
That roots a fathom deep can sup, 
Yet pale Lord Lambourne irises 
And poppies capped like cardinals, 
Though frail as naked flame, stand up 
Unquenched, erect to take its falls? 


And fresh that dusty legend wakes 

Of how the rods of chastisement, 

The more they are plied, the brighter breaks 

Their crystal into rainbows round 

The upright heart and innocent, 

And spread the grace they would have downed. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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Symphony of a new nation 





JOHN ADAMS AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


By Catherine Drinker Bowen. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. 699p. $5 


This historical biography gives to the 
personalities of the American Revolu- 
tionary War period what many recent 
studies of the time have lacked — the 
lifelike, animated qualities of real hu- 
man beings who participated in the un- 
forgettable events. Current concern for 
examining the political, economic and 
social forces of the period has eclipsed 
the individuals involved. In this book, 
however, every page is filled with 
verbal views of John Adams and the 
paramount part he played in the estab- 
lishment of the new nation. 

When Mrs. Bowen’s narrative begins, 
in 1745, John Adams is a ten-year-old 
boy of Braintree, Massachusetts. At the 
conclusion, at Philadelphia in 1776, the 
colonies have just declared their inde- 
pendence, and Adams is in his fortieth 
year. In between, Mrs. Bowen follows 
Adams’s career as he moves to Cam- 
bridge, Worcester, from Braintree to 
Boston and back again. Into the story 
Mrs. Bowen packs the sights and 
sounds of thirty years of history. It is 
a story that throbs with human heart- 
beats, now steady and normal, now 
pulsating with frenzied vigor as the 
excitement of the events intensifies. 

Although this is a biography of John 
Adams, there are really two important 
subjects under portrayal. One is Adams 
himself; the other, held a few paces in 
the background, is the world around 
him. We are made to see young John 
as he grows up in rural Braintree, at- 
tends Harvard College, teaches school 
and studies law in Worcester, as he is 
admitted to the bar in Boston, and un- 
dertakes his first cases. We are pre- 
sented with the details of a definite 
personality and the emotions of an in- 
dividual human being. At the same 
time, the author brings into focus the 
everyday life of the people that sur- 
rounded Adams—how they lived, and 
what their interests, activities and out- 
look were. 

Mrs. Bowen, whose early literary ef- 
forts were inspired by musical subjects, 
writes her biography as though she 
were creating a musical composition. 
Pastoral melodies represent the mood 
of Braintree, while the Worcester pe- 
riod is characterized by discords of un- 
certainty. The final movement opens 
with the majestic strains appropriate 
for an aspiring lawyer. Evident in the 
background, however, is a new theme. 
Weak and indefinite at first, its por- 
tents are not immediately manifest. Yet 
this theme—the theme of imperial con- 
flict—is played with greater frequency 
and increasing strength until, finally, it 
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becomes the dominant melody, reach- 
ing a mighty crescendo and sweeping 
away all the other themes. 

To begin with, Adams was not di- 
rectly involved in the questions be- 
tween Massachusetts and the imperial 
government. However, as antagonism 
developed because of the strict and ob- 
stinate British policy, Adams was 
drawn, slowly but firmly, to the fore- 
front of the colonial cause. Of legal in- 
clination, his primary interest was in 
constitutional questions, and Mrs. Bow- 
en shows the importance of his prin- 
ciples and their influence on the new 
political arrangement. The activities 
of Adams in the first and second ses- 
sions of the Continental Congress are 
described in a revealing report of the 
proceedings that accounts for approx- 
imately one-fourth of the entire volume. 
There are also vivid details of the ac- 
companying military events, economic 
problems, sectional jealousies and per- 
sonality clashes. 

In providing such a realistic portrait, 
Mrs. Bowen has taken some liberties 
with history. It is often difficult to 
know where imagination ends and facts 
begin. She has, however, examined 
minutely the materials pertaining to 
Adams, his contemporaries and his pe- 
riod. Her conclusions and her setting 
are plausible and are well covered by 
a dress of authenticity. This will long 
remain a rewarding picture of John 
Adams and the American Revolution. 

Wituiam G. Tyrrew 


England through Jewish eyes 


TOO LITTLE LOVE 


By Robert Henriques. Viking. 562p. 
$3.75 


By sheer accident this reviewer got 
around to Too Little Love after other 
verdicts were in. That accident at least 
gives him a happy opportunity to dis- 
agree with the others. The consensus 
of American reviewers was that this 
was merely another English chronicle- 
novel, an attempt to portray the decay 
of country-house magnificence and the 
impact of depression, war, the Labor 
Government and the black market upon 
the remnants of English feudalism. 

There is actually support for this 
view in a hasty reading of Mr. Hen- 
riques’ novel. The treatment of the 
decay of the Meredith family and for- 
tunes is reminiscent of a lesser Gals- 
worthy, and the double impact of the 
bureaucrat and the black marketeer on 
a rural squirearchical economy is re- 
ported as Galsworthy might have re- 
ported it—as by a natural Tory trying 
desperately to be fair. 

Yet there is an extra dimension to 
Mr. Henriques’ account, and it is there 
because so much of the story is seen 
through the eyes of Danny Levine and 
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his son David. The special vantage 
point of the cultured Jew in English 
society goes unrealized in America. He 
suffers from none of the social anti- 
Semitism so common on this continent 

-the nonsense about residential areas, 
clubs and resorts—yet he will at times 
encounter frank and angry prejudice. 
(In the same way, an English Catholic 
will not meet the nice-Nellyism so com- 
mon to this continent but may sudden- 
ly and brutally be called a “————— 
papist” by his dearest friends.) Per- 
haps for this reason the David Levines 
of this world, while they may experi- 
ence moments of loneliness and sepa- 
rateness, have an abiding attachment 
to English soil and life, an attachment 
strong enough for them to resist the 
almost overpowering Zionist trend of 
their times. 

The author is actually closer in spirit 
to large-hearted Danny Levine and his 
confused heir than he is to the Mere- 
diths or indeed to the very Saxon 
Geoff who is his nominal hero. The re- 
sult is a deeply sympathetic evocation 
of rural Britain between wars and after, 
by a cultured, loving observer who is 
very much a part of the scene he de- 
scribes but who has moments of intro- 
spection and apartness of which the 
other actors are not capable. In other 
words, an almost ideal reporter. 

What follows is a moving account of 
a decaying English class, with its loyal- 
ties to outworn forms, its moral idiocie- 
and its abiding love of the land. If 
Americans felt the same awareness of 
their broad land that Britons feel for 
their tiny broken-off segment of a con- 
tinent, what might they not make of it? 
Because he has made that feeling so 
vivid one can forgive Mr. Henriques 
for long passages which are tedious 
and others which are tasteless. 


Water O’HEARN 


From the Editor’s shelf 

THe Lire AND Times oF CoveNTRY 
PatmoreE, by Derek Patmore (Oxford. 
$4.50). It is the belief of reviewer 
Terence L. Connolly that the dilet- 
tante air characterizing this work is 
the result chiefly of the author’s failure 
to grasp the nature and significance of 
the profound spiritual influences in 
Patmore’s life and their effect on his 
poetry. To Patmore, for example, the 
Incarnation was not merely a dogma to 
which he gave intellectual assent. It 
was a truth that possessed him body 
and soul, the inspiration of his actions 
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as man and his pronouncements as a 
poet. The reviewer finds little or none 
of this awareness in the present work 
written by the poet’s great-grandson. 


HANDS TO THE NEEDY, by Sister Mary 
Pauline Fitts, G.N.S.H. (Doubleday. 
$3). This is the biography, written with 
a loving and reverent hand, of Mar- 


ments give an idea of how certain of 
Hitler’s henchmen justified their curi- 
ous conception of other people’s prop- 
erty. 


THE Miracutous Fish oF DomINco 
GonzaLes, by Martin M. Goldsmith 
(Norton. $2.75) is the slight tale of 
the effect of the material success which 














suddenly some trick of the lamplight, 
or some vision in my mind, wiped out 
time and sent me back to the days 
when our romance was young. 

“Mary,” I said, “it doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that it’s only twenty years.” 

She did not misunderstand. She 
smiled and nodded. “I know what you 
mean. So much has happened.” 











ro guerite d’Youville, foundress of the came to a little fishing village and its “God has given us so much,” I said. 
“le Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart. To inhabitants with the advent of an “It seems unreal, like a story-book. All 
anti. reviewer Margaret S. Lienert the story American businessman who exploits those sorrows; all those joys——mostly 
nent of the beginnings of Madame d’You- them. In the opinion of reviewer Mary joys — and all our adventures. I can 
enn, ville’s apostolic work in Montreal in L. Dunn, this is a delightful little sa- hardly believe they have happened to 
mes the eighteenth century and the account __ tire, although some may be shocked at _ us.” ean re 
lice. of how the tiny congregation, through the typically Latin casualness with “I know,” she said. “It’s like a 
olic perseverance and faith, later spread to which the author portrays the sexual dream.” oy 
-. three continents, is an engrossing nar- experiences of the characters. an —_ — so — ss 
ive. e started in three tiny rooms. I can 
wii feel as if this house is ours. And—oh, 
Per- | Survival, by James J. Rorimer in col- everything!” . 
nes | —laboration with Gilbert Rabin (Abel- THE WORD Ms he Sgerg i — 
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the rector of the Cloisters, and curator of | Do men gather grapes of thorns, or nt to live, don’t they? . 
of the medieval-art department of the figs of thistles? Even so every good tree Do you feel that, ae 0 tes 
: Metropolitan Museum. In this book he bringeth forth good fruit. put saat bed at he ight, — ke 
rit | tells the story of his Army division’s ee 
his work in finding, preserving and storing It was late evening. It was one of those me happier. : 
re | priceless treasures of archeology and rare hours when parents may pause; “It makes the thought of dying more 
on culture. To reviewer Maurice Lavanoux, when the youthful uproar of family life difficult, doesn’t it?” 
re- the book reads much like a thrilling is silenced in the strange acoustics of She nodded, and sat pondering for a 
on detective story, and the appended docu- sleep. I sat looking at my wife; and moment. Then she said slowly: “I sup- 
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"| THE NAZARENE 
ef 
4 Studies in New Testament Exegesis 
Li- 
ps | By Eugenio Zolli 
If | 
: | Translated by Cyril Vollert, S.J., $.T.D. 
) 
- $5.00 
? 
si | Many expressions in the Gospels have received widely divergent interpretations by commenta- 
4 tors. That such is the case does not surprise us if we bear in mind that in our Lord’s time the lan- 
. guage of Palestine, the language spoken by Him, was Aramaic, whereas the Gospels were | 
|| written in Greek. 
| Perplexing passages and sayings would puzzle us less if we could reconstruct them in the 
| original Aramaic. This undertaking is precisely what Professor Zolli attempts in The Nazarene. 
{| The word “Nazarene” is an outstanding instance. What does it mean? How is it connected 


1 with Nazareth? 


The sort of problems discussed in this book, whose learned author was formerly a highly 
esteemed rabbi, is indicated by the titles of some of the chapters: The Nazarene, The Salt 
| of the Earth, “Pearls before Swine,” ‘Let the Dead Bury Their Dead,” Lamb of God. 


| Scripture students and others who are confronted with the difficulty of explaining obscure 
passages in the Gospels will welcome this interesting volume of exegesis. 


At your bookstore or from the 
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For the first time on unbreak- 
able Vinylite records you can 
hear the Ritual of Canonization 
and the Solemn Papal Mass from 
St. Peter’s in Rome. 


ALBUM: $15.00 


INCLUDES 


Five 12” Vinylite Records (10 sides) 
with the following titles: 
tA=—Litany during Procession of Standards 


2A—Arrival of His Holine-- 
The Silver Trumpet- 
Tu Es Petrus 


3A—Veni Creator 
The Formula of Canonization 


4A—Te Deum 
The Bells of St. Peters herald new Saint 


5A—Hallelujah 
Preface of the Solemn Papal Mass 


1B—Sanctus 
The Silver Trumpets during the Flevation 


2B—Benedictus 
Pater 


3SH—O Salutaris 
Acclamations 


48—The Capella Pontificis leaving Basilica 


5B—Tu Es Petrus 
The Silver Trumpets 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
Record Department 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 





A treasury of religion 


pose dying is something like having 
children. You just go through with it. 
That’s what I did with each baby. Then. 
when you wake up and see the little 
one, it’s worth it a million times over. 
And when you wake up and see God—” 

Her voice trailed off, and we sat in 
silence. There was nothing that I could 
say. I was realizing with a shocking 
vividness the repeated heroisms she had 
poured into our marriage. “You just 
go through with it.” Not once. Not 
twice. Seven times! 

What a welcome she will have in 
heaven, I thought. And I changed the 
vender of the Gospel quotation that 
went through my mind: 


Vot every one that saith to Me: Lord. 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but she that doeth the will of 
My Father.... JosepH A. Breic 








THEATRE 








DRAMA’S SAFE HARBOR. When mo- 
tion pictures began their phenomenal 
rise in popular favor some thirty years 
ago, many drama lovers feared the films 
would drive live drama out of exist- 


41 OFFER these tales that illustrate great truths in con- 
structive living in the confidence that in every life there 
is significance, and that, every day and every hour, man 

walks in the midst of living parables, himself an actor in 


them.”—Fulton Oursler 


Each of the stories in this book is a dramatic illustration 
of the power of faith in daily living. They are all crue 
stories, and many of them portray men and women living 
today. They are the very best of the Modern Parables which 
have appeared weekly in newspapers throughout America 
—gems of storytelling now in a beautiful book that you will 
cherish as a treasury of inspiration and comfort. 


... by the author of 
THE GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD 


Just published + At all booksellers + 
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DOUBLEDAY 





ence. Today, with Broadway surround. 
ed by a belt of experimental theatres, 
summer theatres proliferating all ove; 
the map from Philadelphia to the sub- 
urbs of Pasadena, and local groups of 
torch- bearers keeping drama alive 
around the calendar in such far-flung 
and culturally isolated communities as 
Atlanta, Dallas and Denver, drama js 
more strongly entrenched than ever in 
American culture. 

Fear of its early demise was obvi- 
ously unfounded. The wake was held 
before the corpse was dredged up from 
the river. 

Now, people are saying that tele. 
vision will be the death of live drama. 
It may be that what Mark Twain called 
the “funeral orgies” are again prema- 
ture. Television has not yet murdered 
drama. It is only making threatening 
gestures. 

Looking back on the last thirty years 
of the history of the theatre, we can 
see that, esthetically, the films never 
did and never could seriously threaten 
the stage. As comparable arts they are 
not in the same class. To expect that 
films would supplant drama as the ma- 
jor theatrical art is similar to betting 
on a flyweight to defeat La Motta. 

The gentlemen in the promotion of- 
fices of the picture industry probably 
learned ahead of most of us that films 
could never successfully compete with 
live drama on the esthetic level, and 
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advised their bosses to attack on a 
weak flank —-the theatre’s perennially 
fat bankroll. Taking their advice, Hol- 
|ywood tycoons began to buy the scripts 
of successful Broadway plays and 
the theatres in which hit shows are 
born. When Hollywood magnates be- 
gan buying theatres, it hurt drama in 
its softest spot—by diminishing its out- 
lets of live performance. 

A few years after Hollywood started 
buying Broadway theatres, radio began 
taking over all other auditoriums for 
sale. Now television has entered the 
competition, and it is beginning to look 
as if only a dozen or so theatres will 
eventually be open for live productions. 

In the meantime, drama has discov- 
ered a new outlet. A team of pioneer- 
ing producers, David Heilweil and Der- 
rick Lynn-Thomas. have proved once 
more that drama is not dependent on 
any type of conventional theatre. The 
Show-Off and Julius Caesar have been 
produced as successfully in the ball- 
room of a hotel as they were ever per- 
formed in a theatre. It really doesn’t 
matter whether a play is performed on 
a conventional stage or a street corner. 
Drama makes a theatre of any room or 
public square where a group of actors 
decide to play Romeo and Juliet or The 
Creditors. If the financiers who own 
the films, radio and television buy up 
all the theatres in all the big cities. 
drama will] still find a safe harbor on 
the “arena stage.” 

THEOPHILUS LEwis 


FILMS 














THE WHITE TOWER ties six people 
together, literally as well as figura- 
tively, for the purpose of climbing a 
hitherto unconquered Alpine peak. 
The cast of characters consists of a 
girl (Valli), determined to defeat the 
mountain which killed her father, an 
American without apparent ambition 
(Glenn Ford), an unregenerate relict 
of Hitler’s master race (Lloyd Bridges), 
a Swiss guide (Oscar Homolka), a 
middle-aged writer (Claude Rains) 
whose creative talent has been crushed 
by his heartless young wife, and a 
philosophical Englishman (Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke), also well past his athletic 
prime. Mountain-climbing is an occu- 
pation of almost sure-fire pictorial ef- 
fectiveness. The movie, filmed in Tech- 
nicolor on location on Mont Blanc, is 
breath-taking when it sticks to its cliff- 
hanging. When it attempts to impose 
a symbolical significance on each of its 
characters’ strivings, it is consider- 
ably less impressive. The struggle for 
moral superiority between the Ameri- 
can and the German, with its implied 


evaluation of the relative merits of 
democracy and fascism, seems espe- 
cially pretentious and juvenile. What- 
ever the picture’s shortcomings as seri- 
ous drama, its performances are good 
and its visual pyrotechnics should give 
all but the most steel-nerved of family 
audiences a severe case of vertigo. 


(RKO) 


WHERE THE SIDEWALK ENDS. 
The latest style in cops-and-robbers 
melodrama, beginning with Sidney 
Kingsley’s Detective Story, is preoccu- 
pied with the notion that constant asso- 
ciation with criminals tends to corrupt 
even the police. In this instance the 
somewhat tarnished hero (Dana An- 
drews) is a detective who harbors an 
excessive hatred for hoodlums along 
with an unfortunate affinity for using 
their strong-arm methods. The picture 
explains this sadistic streak as a pro- 
jection of his hatred for his father. 
who was a crook. Whatever its cause. 
when he quite accidentally kills a sus- 
pect in the course of investigating a 
murder, his reputation for violence 
seems certain to belie his protestations 
of innocence. He therefore tries fran- 
tically to conceal his connection with 
the man’s death and to place the blame 
for it on the shoulders of a gambler 
(Gary Merrill) who for other reasons 
is technically the villain of the piece. 
Instead, the detective’s trail of false 








LAY CATHOLIC 
WRITERS 





There is still ample time to try 
for the 1850 Bruce fellowships in 
fiction. Three fellowships paying 
jag each are again offered to 


y Catholic writers for accept- 
able novels. Date for submission 
of sample chapters and synopsis 
is December 1. Write for fellow- 
ship rules and application blank. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
107 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


TAMARACK INN 
in the beautiful Keene Valley, N. Y.; 
center of hiking district of the 
Adirondacks; sports; centrally located 
for hundreds of scenic spots; vege- 
tables from our garden. Folder. 
Phone: Keene 13-F14. 
C. P. Segard, Jr. 














NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. PLEASE help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina. 

JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope —a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Smell 
contributions are precious and_ welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, rham, North Carolina. 








IRISH Books, Balleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

















Benedictine Peace 


Dom Idesbald Van Houtryve 
Translated by Leonard J. Doyle 


tic life. 





that can sustain us. 


a way of life. 











In this “City of God” everything is so wisely organized 
that the simple act of conforming with God’s Will brings 
peace to the soul; it is a lesson of humility, of charity 
and of peace. Before our eyes a monastery presents walls 
of glass, that we may see its heart and draw from it all 


The fervor of this book matches its breadth of vision. 
Many of its sentences form separate maxims. It con- 
tinues and renews the “theology of the heart”—a deep 
love of God, true Christian charity and perseverance in 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 











A discussion of Benedictine ideals and fundamental 
aspects against a historical background. 
Five great chapters —“The Source of Peace,” “The House 


of Peace,” “Prayer,” “Asceticism,” “Work” lift a veil, 
as it were, to reveal the spirit which animates the monas- 


$3.50 
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VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, Arizona 
Established 1870 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
ent and day school for girls. Beautifully 
none buildings a 8 aaert — estate. Grades 
and fully snes ns agent = 
asses. Hom 
Ss cot “joeation. Tennis, riding, a Eh we 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


era 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


—Caldwell College— 











CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 

Resident and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Names. Fully 
accredited, offering regular elementary and high 
school courses with Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economics. Ad- 
vantage of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 


Address Sister Superior 











SCHOOL OF 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-women 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, NOTRE DAME 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


PREREQUISITES: A degree of Bachelor of Arts 
A reading knowledge of Latin 


NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 


Grymes Hili Staten Island, N. Y. 
Resident and Day School 
Conducted by the Religious of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame 
SEPARATE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
High School: College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Athletics, Riding. 
Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States Association 
Ideally located overlooking New York Harbor 
Telephone Gibraltar 7-029 














SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 











ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
von ded in 1947. Chartered by the Regents. Arccred- 
ited by the Middle States Association. Beautifully 
located among the Ramapo Hills. College Prepara- 
ory and General " Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Home Economics. Athletics, including all sports. 
Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 

















REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of ary. Accredited Liberal Arts 





GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 


ORE SPELL OESIEEEE 








Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve. 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa. 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs, 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 





Headmaster 








Saint Joseph 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 
A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. 


Offers college preparatory, general and coim- 


mercial courses. Small classes. Beautiful 
modern building located on 140 acres. 
Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes laundry. 
Accredited by State Department of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 





—— IMMACULATA COLLEGE — 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Musie Degrees. Teacher training courses. Swim- 
ming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Aeres, Athletics, 
Riding, Sports. Catalog and View-book on Request. 

National and Regional Accreditation. 
SISTERS, SERVANTS OF THE IMMACULATE 

HEART OF MARY 





40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
I'hone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 





Confers B.B., degrees. Pre > 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7l1st_ Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St. 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





A Catholic College for Women. Conducted by bg 
Sisters, ag of the Immaculate Heart of 
A.B., B.S., in L.8., and Mus. B. degrees. Fu ly 
Sunniaes’ a. ‘tor careers in Art, Clinical 
Psychology, Dietetics, Dramatics, Guidance Counsel- 
ing, Law, Librarianship (Ace’d of ALA), Medicine, 
Music, Nursing, Secretarial Studies, Social Service, 
Special Education, Teaching—Elementary and Sec- 
ry—and Vocational Home Economics. Special 
ay in Liturgical Music for Organists and Choir- 
masters, Supervisor’s course Music and Art 








MARYWOOD COLLEGE, Scranton, Pennsylvania 





For information, address Registrar, Box A. 











T. JOHN’ S— 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 

Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 

Accredited Boarding Schoof for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 


SCHOOL OF THE 
HOLY CHILD 


Accredited; College Preparatory and General 
Course, Art, Music, Dramatics, Outdoor Sports. 
Resident and Day School, Jr. and Sr. Department. 
- beautiful ose Valley, 40 minutes from New 


York City. Catalogue. SUFFERN 
’ 


Address: The Prefect NEW YORK 














COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 

Fer the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
mond on_the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre 

Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha, 

the ° 400. ” ONLY FIVE H OURS FROM CHICAGO. 
Address the Secretary 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 3, VERMONT 


A Liberal Arts College 
for men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. All sports, in- 
cluding winter activities in 
scenic locale. Enrollment 


limited to 1,000. 


Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUE 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College 
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clues points to an entirely innocent 
third party. It is difficult to take seri- 
ously such overworked cinematic de- 
vices as glibly Freudian character- 
analysis and accidental death with the 
false appearance of murder. As a re- 
sult, both the hero’s predicament and 
his regeneration under the influence of 
conscience and love for the innocent 
suspect’s daughter (Gene Tierney), 
seem mechanical rather than deeply 
felt. However, taken simply as an 
adult melodrama, the picture is fairly 
exciting and closely knit, and its dem- 
onstration of police procedures in ac- 
tion is particularly good. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


THE FLAME AND THE ARROW is 
a variation on the Robin Hood theme. 
The hero (Burt Lancaster) is a free- 
dom-loving twelfth-century Lombard, 
and the villains are Frederick Bar- 
barossa’s Hessian army of occupation. 
Aside from its fresh locale, the plot 
runs along traditional lines with its 
pageantry, its hairbreadth escapes, its 
violent clashes of arms and its aris- 
tocratic fair lady (Virginia Mayo). 
who develops a social conscience. As 
extra attractions the picture has Tech- 
nicolor, some of the most spectacular 
acrobatic feats since the heyday of the 
elder Fairbanks, and the saving grace 
of vitality and slightly tongue-in-cheek 
humor. Since the picture was obvi- 
ously designed to appeal to youngsters, 
it is a pity that it introduces some 
strictly adult concepts. (Warner Bros.) 
Morra WALtsH 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS PRESENTED 
eye-filling peeps at human activities in 
the complex civilization of today.... 
The trek to urban centers continued. 
..-In Los Angeles, police picked up 
a twelve-year-old girl who had run 
away from her Arkansas home. She ex- 
plained: “There were only twenty-nine 
people in our town and all they did was 
raise chickens.”. .. On view was the mod- 
ern attitude toward church collections. 
... In Great Cornard, England, the bell- 
ringer of the parish church resigned in 
a huff when townsfolk objected to his 
Sunday practice of frequently playing 
the tune, “Put Another Nickel In.”.. . 
The trend toward further emancipation 
of women was manifested....In Illinois. 
a judge, in a reconciliation attempt, 
tuled that the wife has the right to 
serve her husband hash every night for 
dinner, warned that failure of the hus- 


band to eat his wife’s hash would con- 
stitute contempt of court. 


The builders of modern civilization 
dropped off, one by one....In Cali- 
fornia, the inventor of gin rummy died. 
...In Ohio, funeral services were held 
for the inventor of the mop-bucket with 
a wringer attached....Dreams came 
true....In Charlotte, N. C., a citizen 
dreamed that someone was stealing the 
tire from his auto trunk. Awakening. 
he checked, found the tire was gone. 
... Other uses for auto trunks were re- 
ported....In Houston, when a woman 
saw a man stuff a boy into an auto 
trunk and drive off. she phoned police. 
They caught the man, who explained: 
“I was taking my son to a drive-in 
movie, and I put him in the trunk so 
I wouldn’t have to pay for him.”... 
Scenes from city life demonstrated how 
small cogs can throw today’s social ma- 
chinery out of whack. ...In New York, 
scores of police and hundreds Of citi- 
zens spent hours chasing Jocko, an 
escaped monkey, up fire-escapes and 
over roofs. At one point, Jocko hurled 
a barrage of tomatoes at his pursuers. 
Four of the vegetables smote the faces 
of policemen. ... Other areas staged ur- 
ban hunts. ... Somewhat like the pistol 
shot that set off an avalanche, a cat’s 
meouw started a whole neighborhood 
into motion. ... In Brooklyn, three radio 
cars, each with two policemen; an 
emergency squad with a sergeant and 
five officers; twenty newspaper men and 
hundreds of volunteer hunters, armed 
with brooms and sticks, pursued a roof- 
top cat which had filled two nights with 
piteous wails. 

A metropolitan newspaper article, un- 
der the heading: “Youth Found Lack- 
ing Any Real Faith” discusses a ques- 
tionnaire addressed to young people 
about their religious beliefs. ...The 
survey showed a well-nigh incredible 
lack of religion in young non-Catholic 
lives....Two significant, perhaps the 
most significant, phenomena in modern 
civilization are these: a) the fact that 
untold millions of those outside the 
Catholic Church have drifted away 
from Jesus Christ; b) the fact that 400 
millions of Catholics have not drifted 
away from Him... What makes this so 
significant is this: Jesus Christ is God. 

Joun A. Toomey 





Water O’HEARN, formerly with 
the Montreal Herald, is UN cor- 
respondent for the Montreal Star 
in New York. 

ALBERT EISELE writes a syndicated 
column for various Midwest papers. 

Witu1am G. Tyrrett is instructor 
in a survey course in American 
history at Columbia University. 
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has not only 
affected the weather (as. they 
say) but is also responsible for the 
unseasonable behavior of the book 
trade, then it’s proved one use of 
atomic power in industry all right. 
. . . Never before has there been a 
summer when our books have sold 
as they are selling now. People are 
even buying books that no one could 
call the holy equivalent of detective 
stories—the Knox OLD TESTA- 
MENT (2 vols., $5 each), his NEW 
TESTAMENT ($3) and Dawson’s 
RELIGION & THE RISE OF WEST- 
ERN CULTURE ($3.50). As _ for 
such cheerful books as Lucile Has- 
ley’s REPROACHFULLY YOURS 
($2.25), Father Leo Trese’s VESSEL 
OF CLAY ($2) and John Beevers’ 
biography of St. Thérése, STORM 
OF GLORY ($3), they simply haven’t 
noticed the season at all.... 


Encouraged by all this, we are pub- 
lishing a new book slap in the middle 
of summer, Msgr. Edward E. Swan- 
strom of the Catholic War Relief 
Service’s PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT 
($2.50). It is about those twelve mil- 
lion Germans born outside Germany 
whom we kindly packed into Ger- 
many after the war—yes, we did— 
on the theory that Germans in Ger- 
many were bad enough but Germans 
outside it were intolerable. What 
these Expellees were to do, where 
they were to live, and what they 
were to eat doesn’t seem to have 
worried us, It worried the Expellees, 
and it worried Germany, which didn’t 
want them at all, but most of the 
rest of us remained beautifully de- 
tached. About half these people are 
Catholics, there are bishops and 
priests among them, a great number 
of them are children. Their story is 
told here, with the help of thirty 
photographs. Do not expect the book 
to plunge you into gloom—they are, 
incredibly enough, a hopeful lot of 
people. 


Remember, if you want a Trumpet, 
ask Agatha MacGill and she will 
send it to you, free and postpaid. 


Order books from your 
bookstore or from us 


SHEED & WARD 
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Are your loved ones getting ALL the 
protection you can afford? Or is a 
large part of your insurance premiums 
going into a deceptive savings pro- 
gram? Read THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LIFE INSURANCE, an _ impartial 
report from a famous research institu- 
tion. Send $1 today to the School of 
Living, Dept. 18, Suffern, N. Y 
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Friendly critic 

Eprtor: I have been an enthusiastic reader 
of America for ten years, and have long 
wanted to thank its editors for giving me a 
more intelligent grasp of Catholic princi- 
ples and practice. The influence of AMERICA 
throughout the country is more widely felt 
than is generally supposed. 

May I make two criticisms? In the last 
year or so, it has seemed to me that AMERICA 
has become socialistic-minded—if that is 
the right phrase. Its none-too-clear treat- 
ment of “welfare” and “welfare state” and 
its whole-hearted support of huge welfare 
programs—under the guise of zeal for pro- 
moting the Popes’ social-reform program— 
have puzzled many of us, especially since 
several other Catholic periodicals and week- 
lies are fast moving in the opposite direc- 
tion. Being pro-Truman is your editorial 
privilege, but if the kingdom of the Catholic 
press is divided against itself on basic Cath- 
olic principles, it cannot stand. 

Second, America has too often given the 
impression of being smug. I may well be 
wrong. But I have not noticed—beyond cor- 
rection of some “slips” and typographical 
errors—many admissions of error. Truth, 
St. Thomas teaches us, is simple, direct and 
humble. 

I know I am severe, and perhaps over- 
stating my criticism, but I do like your 
magazine and want to see the subscriptions 
soar. (ReEv.) ARNOLD Paro.ing, O.F.M. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


[Our comments on this interesting letter, 
for which we are grateful, may be found in 
the editorial, “Where we stand,” on p. 389 
of this issue —Ed.] 


Something to try 

Eprror: Congratulations on your “Billion- 

dollar club” item (Am. 7/1/50, p. 350). 
Can you imagine yours truly trying, as 

a lawyer, to settle a claim with $1.879 

billion? Frank H. Watsu 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Friends on the other side 

Evitor: Knowing that you are only too 
keenly aware of the many unfair criticisms 
which are leveled at the Church today, I 
am happy in being able to tell you that the 
editor of the Newburgh News, who is to 
my knowledge a non-Catholic, has come 
to the Church’s defense editorially. First. 
in the June 8th issue, he chided Baptists 
and Presbyterians for their anti-Catholic 
resolutions of the past several months. 
Then, on June 10, he tersely rebuked the 
Newburgh Ministerial Association for its 
recent resolution opposing Federal aid of 





any sort to parochial and other types of 
private schools. 

This latter editorial is another bit of 
evidence bearing out Father Hartnett’s 
contention (reported in the N. Y. Times, 
6/9, p. 21) that the Federal aid to educa- 
tion issue has proved fortunate for the 
Catholic position. 

In closing, may I say that I now con- 
sider my subscribing to AMERICA a fortv- 
nate event for me. WittaM J. Marceau 

Newburgh, N. Y. 


Catholic regionalism 

Epiror: To me the words “Catholic re- 

gionalism” (See “Baysweep, U.S.A.,” 

Am. 6/10/50, pp. 292-294) are self-contra- 

dictory. Joun J. Soton 
Dallas, Texas. 


(Regionalism, in a literary sense, doesn’t 
by any means deny the universality of 
Catholicism. Its emphasis on local customs, 
folklore, etc., makes it akin to what used 
to be called the “local-color movement.” 
Actually regionalism turns its back on 
photographic realism and devotes itself to 
a critical interpretation of historical back- 
grounds. In this it is certainly Catholic. 
—Ep.) 


Warning to drivers 

Eprtor: The annual Fourth of July mas- 
sacre is over. Byron’s gladiator, “butchered 
to make a Roman holiday,” would feel a 
kinship with the 491 people killed on our 
highways while we celebrated the latest 
anniversary of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Before every public holiday the press and 
radio warn us to be careful in our driving 
on crowded roads—seemingly to little ef- 
fect. I am wondering whether the clergy 
should not reckon it part of their pastoral 
office to warn their congregations about the 
obligations of the Fifth Commandment. 
They do warn their congregations about 
the other temptations that vacation time 
brings. Yet the urge to swing out of line, 
or to pass a slower car on the curve, can 
be a serious temptation to break the Fifth 
Commandment by endangering one’s own 
life and the lives of others without suff 
cient reason. And what about the moral 
culpability of those who recklessly com- 
bine drinking and driving? 

The date for the next mass slaughter of 
Americans is Labor Day week-end. Some 
strong sermons on the relevance of the 
Fifth Commandment to driving a car on 
a crowded highway might make the cas 
ualty list a little shorter. 


New York, N. Y. B. BEetTINGER 
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